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BRITAIN TODAY is suffering from galloping obsolescence.
The evidence of this is all around us. The progress we make is
too slow and the problems we face are accumulating at a faster
rate than we can clear them. Every technical society is in
danger of catching this disease but we seem to have it worst of
aU, because we live under the twin curses of amateurism and
over-specialisation.

The worship of the amateur is a peculiarly British vice. We
go out of our way to honour people who boast that they didn't
do very well at school (even when they did) or pretend that
they don't really work hard (even when they do). It's often the
same in industry. There are still people who positively believe
that higher education and management training are a waste
of time. Because of this, huge sections of industry and adminis-
tration have cut themselves off deliberately from the new
thinking that has advanced so rapidly as a result of research.

The Watch Committee struggles desperately against the
rising volume of crime, while the Professor of Criminology who
is studying its causes is equally frustrated because nobody
seems to be listening to what he has to say. The widening
gulf between those who are extending the frontiers of know-
ledge and those who are responsible for the conduct of affairs
is a major cause of obsolescence.

At last there are signs that amateurism is in retreat. The
nation is ready for a great expansion in education and re-
we must be careful that we do not allow ourselves